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Rt. Rev. William Quarter, whose material work was largely- 
wiped out in a million-dollar fire loss. A vigorous man and a 
builder was Bishop Thomas Foley, so that the restoration of 
churches, schools, and academies went apace. The educational 
plans and benevolent work of the Associated Catholic Charities, 
founded by the present archbishop, are commended in a true 
western spirit of toleration. Statistically, the advance of the 
Church is made more clear : 

1872. 1921. 

Churches 28 227 

Priests (regular and secular) . . . 169 993 

Parochial schools 23 202 

High schools 22 

Catholic population today 1,200,000 

R. J. P. 



The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln, by Rev. William E. Barton. 
New York : George H. Doran Co., 1920. 

The sub title of this bulky volume is more frank, An Essay on 
the Chastity of Nancy Hanks Lincoln. Books of this nature are 
generally written by women or ministers, though an expose of 
the frailties or the background of the heroes of history is less 
rare than a defence. In the present instance, the writer's inten- 
tion is praiseworthy, although one questions his positive answer 
to the query as to whether a defence of Lincoln's genesis is worth 
while. One wonders if any attempt will allay the rumor regard- 
ing the illegitimacy of Lincoln and of the irregular birth of his 
mother. Originating in the campaign stories of 1860 and in the 
Copperhead aspersions of 1864, the stories have been enlarged 
and made the basis of claims by localities and families desirous 
of kinship with the Lincoln of fame. Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina would claim him; the Germans and the Scotch-Irish would 
include him in their number. 

Abraham Lincoln must have a proper ancestry, a father 
other than the indolent, shiftless, poor white, Thomas Lincoln. 
Some would make John Marshall his natural grandfather ; others 
would seek in Henry Clay, Calhoun, General Martin Hardin, and, 
three or four different, but suspiciously tall, Abraham Enlows 
a consort for Nancy Hanks. Jefferson Davis, also regarded as 
too great a son for the worthless Joe Davis, has been described 
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as a cousin and even as a half-brother of his great rival. Lincoln, 
who knew little about his forbears and cared little about his 
father, gave some impetus to these rumors by his reticence on 
the subject, and, his failure to find, what has since been located, 
the marriage contract of his parents. After his death, his legal 
associates, from whom he might well have been delivered, Lamon 
and Herndon, emphasized, with indelicate candor, the probability 
of his illegitimacy. Later biographers, and they are innumer- 
able, have accepted the stories or passed over them with knowing 
insinuations, thus becoming purveyors of the scandal. 

The author would refute the stories, and this he believes his 
research has accomplished, as he hopes, but one fears vainly to 
silence the raconteurs. He has done a laborious piece of work, 
although he is somewhat annoying in his pride of method, cer- 
tainty in his findings, confusion in arrangement and inclusion in 
full of letters and documents easily paraphrased. His treatment 
is reasonably delicate, although his reader is escorted to an early 
camp-meeting of characteristic grossness. Sifting the different 
stories, Rev. Mr. Barton succeeded in cataloguing them under 
the head of eight potential fathers, including the legrl husband 
of Lincoln's mother. He then traced each story to its lair, visited 
in the locality, delved in the county records, listened to the gossip 
of reputed relatives, gave ear to local lawyers' anecdotes, and 
questioned aged mountaineers. He has scrutinized the lives of 
Nancy and Thomas, and sees little reason to doubt their honesty. 
He refutes, to his own satisfaction, every story, as he suggests 
the ease with which they were created in a primitive frontier, 
where records were neglected or ill-kpt. His work must be used 
by future Lincoln writers, who may or may not accept his proof. 
Lincoln, in 1860, suggested that his life had been summed up 
by the poet, as "the short and simple annals of the poor." It 
might have done. He is dead a half -century ; little that can be 
written will increase or mar the fame of Abraham Lincoln. 



History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896. 

By James Ford Rhodes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1919. Pp. 484. 

This volume is a continuation of that monumental work by 
Mr. Rhodes, which, in seven large tomes, recounted the story of 
the nation from the compromise of 1850 to the restoration of 



